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BETWEEN ISSUES 


WE WERE very unhappy this week. We were sad because 
so many of you readers live so far from New York—which 
made it impossible for us to see you at our Thirtieth Anni- 
versary Dinner. The dinner October 8 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel drew a large turnout of friends from near and 
far, but geography and economics combined to shut out 
many of our loyal supporters from Europe, Asia. Latin 
America and our own West. For those of you who couldn’t 
make it, here’s a brief account of those who could: 

AFL President George Meany and British Labor-party 
leader Herbert Morrison were, of course, the principal 
speakers, with Dr. George Shuster, President of Hunter 
College, serving as toastmaster. David Dubinsky, President 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, was 
Chairman of the Dinner Committee, which included Adolf 
A. Berle Jr., former Assistant Secretary of State; Sidney 
Hook, Chairman of the Philosophy Department of New 
York University; Jacob Potofsky, President of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America; and Walter P. Reuther. 
President of the CIO. 

Since New York is a semi-official world capital by reason 
of the UN headquarters, the diplomatic representation was 
truly formidable. Among those who attended were P. J. 
Clarey, of the Australian UN Delegation; Dr. Eugen 
Buresch, Director of the Austrian Information ‘Center; 
M. R. de Keyser of the Confédération Générale du Travail 
of Belgium; Dr. Liu Yu-wan and others of the Chinese UN 
Delegation; Eiler Jensen, Chairman of the Association of 
Danish Trade Unions; Daniel Mayer of France’s UN Dele- 
gation; Purshottam Trikandas, Indian labor leader; David 
Hacohen, Israeli Minister to Burma; H. Korte Jr., Secretary- 
General of the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions; 


the OW 


Konrad Nordahl, President of the Norwegian Federation of 
Trade Unions; F. B. A. Rundall, United Kingdom Congyl. 
General in New York; and Ivan Vejvoda, Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador to Brazil. 

But THe New LEApeR, as our readers well know, does not 
restrict its friendship to men in power. From nations now 
oppressed came such democratic leaders as Salvador de 
Madariaga of Spain; Frantisek Cifka, Jan Sykora and Paul 
Viboch of Czechoslovakia; Steven Medey and Charles Peyer 
of Hungary; Stefan Gacki and Wladyslaw Michalak of 
Poland; Sacha Volman of Rumania, Georgi Petkoff of Bul- 
garia, and Boris I. Nicolaevsky of Russia. And, of course, 
there were such former free-world diplomats as Claude 6. 
Bowers and Hu Shih. 

The press also turned out in force. In addition to the 
fine corps of working reporters, there were special delega- 
tions from Time, Newsweek, Fortune, Business Week and 
Reader’s Digest. Editor James Wechsler led a substantial 
delegation from the New York Post, and General Manager 
Alexander Kahn headed the representatives of the Jewish 
Daily Forward. Radio and television figures included Leo 
Cherne and George Hamilton Combs. 

The largest organized groups, of course, came from the 
trade unions. Our space here is insufficient to list the names 
of the union leaders who attended or even the unions repre: 
sented. You may take our word that a large number of 
unionists followed the lead of Presidents Meany and Reuther. 

Last but not least came our many contributors—from men 
like Norman Thomas, who has been writing for us for the 
better part of thirty years, to the recruits of the last year 
or two. All in all, it was quite a roster, and quite a dinner. 
In the next few weeks, you'll learn more about it. 
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Dear Editor 


Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the views of The New Leader. 
We weicome a variety of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 
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a notable exhibition of human 
understanding. In a beautiful, sun- 
drenched room, I saw twenty-five 
pupils clustered about a Negro teach- 
er. Of the pupils, twelve were Negro 
and thirteen were white. All the signs 
indicated that the children were hap- 
py together and that their teacher had 
their love and respect. I was the only 
one who seemed to be surprised at 
what was taking place. 

I am, however, justified in regard- 
ing this working together of white 
and Negro pupils and teachers as a 
great achievement in social engineer- 
ing. It is the State of Delaware and 
the city of Wilmington that I am talk- 
ing about. This is essentially—and 
always has been—a Southern state. 
True, it never seceded from the 
Union. At the time of the Civil War, 
there were 1,798 slaves in the state 
and 19,827 free Negroes. But in 1860 


rE OTHER MORNING, I witnessed 


| the majority of the citizens voted for 


the Southern 
ridge; 


Breckin- 
Lincoln came in _ third. 
Though the state remained techni- 
cally loyal to the Union, many hun- 


Democrat, 


dreds of its young men enlisted in the 
| atmies of the Confederacy. And when 


the great war was over, the attitude 
toward the Negroes and the measures 


| taken in regard to them paralleled 


those of the South. The Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments were not ratified until 1901. 


: In many respects, Southern opinions 


and feelings have persisted down to 
recent times, 


_ This is nowhere more evident than 
in the state’s provisions for educa- 
tion, The idea of supporting educa- 
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tion with. state funds goes back to 
the eighteenth century. The first regu- 
lar appropriations were made in 
1817. By 1829, an act was passed by 
the Legislature making provision for 
a regular state school system. This 
provision included only the whité 
children. At this time, most of the 
Southern states had laws making it a 
crime to teach black children. In 
Delaware there was no such law, but 
the teaching of Negroes was left to 
charity. 

The Quakers—some of them com- 
ing down from Philadelphia—had the 
black boys and girls on their con- 
sciences. In 1814, a school for Ne- 
groes in Wilmington had 34 pupils. 
In 1816, the African School Society 
was organized. There are stories of 
teaching carried on surreptitiously. 
In some prosperous families, little 
Negro boys and girls, even slaves, 
sometimes Jearned the alphabet from 
tutors along with the master’s chil- 
dren. 

When the Civil War came to an 
end, there were seven privately-sup- 
ported schools for Negroes in the 
state—three of them in Wilmington. 
Up to 1875, there was no public pro- 
vision for the education of the Negro 
part of the population. Even in 1875, 
interest 
shown only in a token sort of way. 
The Legislature provided that the 
colored people were to tax themselves 
for this purpose, and the funds col- 
lected were to be turned over to 
philanthropic societies for expendi- 
ture. It was not until 1883 that a 
regular appropriation from state 
funds was made for the support of 


in Negro education was 


Negro instruction. In the course of 
time, the schools for colored people 
were regularly established under the 
State Board of Education. 

Down to the present time, two 
completely segregated systems have 
been conducted at the expense of the 
state and under the control of the 
same Board of Education, which, it 
goes without saying, is white. The 
Delaware Code of 1953 provides: 

“The schools provided shall be of 
two kinds, those for white children 
and those for colored children. The 
schools for white children shall be 
free for all white children between 
the ages of 6 and 21 years inclusive, 
and the schools for colored children 
shall be free for all colored children 
between the ages of 6 and 21 inclu- 
sive. The schools for white children 
shall be numbered and the schools 
for colored children shall be num- 
bered as numbered prior to the year 
1919.” 

To show how completely the peo- 
ple of Delaware have been convinced 
that segregation is an essential part 
of their system, it is merely necessary 
to mention the provision made for 
the “Moors” in the State Code. The 
“Moors” are a group which is, as far 
as I know, limited to Delaware. They 
represent a racial mixture of Ameri- 
can Indians and Africans. Regional 
mythology credits the escapees from 
a wrecked Moorish vessel with add- 
ing a romantic element—hence the 
name “Moors.” So complete is the 
belief in separation along racial lines 
that the school law provides that 
there shall be separate schools for 
these “Moors” and that no Negro or 
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white child shall attend these racially 
“pure” institutions. 

Up to the year 1920 or thereabouts, 
Delaware was ranked among the 
Southern states with regard to the 
rating of its school system. Various 
authorities assigned it a place be- 
tween the 33rd and 37th states. At 
the present time, everyone agrees that 
it occupies a place among the first 
ten. This dramatic change is only 
partly due to the fact that various 
members of the duPont family have 
contributed millions of dollars and 
have been personally active in Dela- 
many other influ- 
ences have been at work. But it 
should be recorded that the expendi- 
tures of the duPonts have been made 
without regard to race. 

Observers of education in the state 
have long noted, too, that the segre- 


ware education; 


gated system was breaking down at 
various points. School officials en- 
forced the law as 


humanly possible. But human nature 


strictly as was 
is very human. White people and 
black people do not naturally stay 
apart. In all sorts of activities, ath- 
letics, music, discussion groups, the 
young people of the two segregated 
systems have been more and more 
getting together. 

Nevertheless, down to the first half 
of the year 1954 the State of Dela- 
ware and the city of Wilmington have 
had two school systems carried on in 
what were practically watertight com- 
partments. During the second part of 
the 1954 school year, the elementary 
schools of Wilmington are being con- 
ducted with the white and Negro 
teachers and pupils working together 
with every evidence of happiness and 
success. When 
deep has been the division between 
the races, how completely the meas- 
ures providing for segregation have 
been carried out, what has been done 


one considers how 


seems little less than a miracle. 

I have watched the work in many 
classes of various grades. In some of 
them, or five 
Negro children along with twenty or 
twenty-five whites. In others, the two 
races would be evenly balanced. 


there would be four 


Some of the groups would be taught 
by Negro teachers, most of them by 
whites. But, the work 
went on with success and good will. 

What strikes the onlooker first of 
all is the lack of prejudice among the 
children. Before the regular work 
began, it seemed that all the little 
groups formed for talk or play were 
made up of the contrasting colors. 
There was not the slightest evidence 
of self-consciousness. 

Such a smooth-running change of 


in all cases, 


policy involving basic emotions of 
citizen groups did not, of course, take 
place by accident. On June 11, the 
State Board of Education issued a 
statement based on an opinion of the 
Attorney General authorizing the 
Wilmington board to proceed with 
plans for integration of the city’s 
schools. A general scheme was out- 
lined, based on a step-by-step method 
—the elementary classes to be inte- 
grated immediately and the junior 
high schools and senior high schools 
later on. Ideas regarding the pro- 
posed changes were discussed in pub- 
lic meetings and were reported in full 
in the two Wilmington papers. 

The Superintendent of Schools 
submitted his general plan to the 
Board of Education on June 21. 
These proposals were studied at a 
regular meeting held on July 8. At 
this time, groups of citizens or indi- 
viduals were given an opportunity to 
make appropriate suggestions. On 
August 2, the plan finally adopted 
was published and the Superintend- 
ent was authorized to put it into 
operation. This involved, of course, 
a good deal of detail with regard to 
the boundaries of school districts and 
the possible transfer of pupils and 
teachers. 

Thus far, I have outlined only top- 
level planning. But a good deal of 
active and intelligent participation 
was necessary on the part of princi- 
pals and teachers before the results 
of this planning leaked down to the 
individual parents and children. Prin- 
cipals who would now, for the first 
time, have colored teachers on their 
staffs to instruct white children were 


especially concerned about thea. 
tudes of the parents. Letters were 
sent out to many of the parents jp. 
volved. Heart-to-heart talks were held 
long before the opening date. The 
smoothing over of feelings required 
all the skill and firmness which ey. 
perienced school officials develop in 
the course of their work. 

In one school in a predominantly 
white neighborhood, I saw an espe: 
cially good Negro teacher obvious) 
making a success of her work witha 
class consisting mostly of white chil 
dren. At the end of her first day, ¢ 
little white girl came up to her and 
said shyly: “I like you.” 

The teacher replied: “That's nice, 
for I like you, too.” 

Then the child added: 
to college, didn’t you?” 


“You went 


“Why, yes,” answered the teacher, f 


“but how did you find that out?” 

“My mamma told me,” came the 
answer. 

This incident furnishes the clue t 
the success which the Wilmington 
school authorities have achieved in 
making this great change in thei 
city’s life. 


In sharp contrast to the smoot 


operation of the plans for integration 
in Wilmington stand the bitter cor 
flicts at Milford, Delaware, whit 
have been given such wide publicity 
In the smaller town, where such! 





change might have been made mot 
easily than in the larger one, the nef 
plan was introduced without pret 
ous announcement or discussion. Tit 
citizens were not carried along. Tit} 
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result has been tragic. The commit q 


nity appears to have been throwy™ 


back rather than carried forward. } 
contrast, the Wilmington method has 





achieved good results far beyond tt F 
walls of the schools. The entire com 
munity has made a notable gait "J 
the direction of understanding 3 a 


cooperation. 


This success may well furnish fF 


guidepost for the South. What hfe 

been done in Delaware by meat“ 

patience, foresight and understat 

ing can just as well be done in Cond 
gia, Alabama or Mississippi. 
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San Francisco: Frank Mankiewicz. Minneapolis: Sam Romer. 





. Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Boston: Courtney Sheldon. 


Dallas: Bicknell Eubanks. New Orleans: John Carmichael. St. Louis: William Wyant Jr, Atlanta: Joseph Fiszman. Richmond: Lawrence King. 


What's Wrong with Yellowstone Park? 


ELLOWSTONE is our first national 
. ped It was created by an act of 
Congress in 1872 as a “pleasure- 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people” and for “the preserva- 
tion, from injury or spoliation, of all 
timber, mineral deposits, natural 
curiosities or wonders . . . and their 
retention in their natural condition.” 
This was a milestone in the history 
of civilized nations, for none had 
ever before thought enough of its 
natural wonders to set them aside 
for the people’s enjoyment without 
private exploitation. From this small 
kernel grew our present vast national- 
park system, and the idea has been 
copied by many nations. 

I have recently returned from an 
extensive tour of the Northwest, in- 
cluding Yellowstone. The scenic mar- 
vels which moved Congress to set the 
region apart in 1872 are still there in 
an unimpaired state. The restless 
geysers, shooting their warm, foamy 
water into the air; the bubbling 
springs, blue as azure or tinted with 
multi-colored algae; the pink mud- 
pots, forever bubbly and forever 
forming vivid patterns; the terraces 
of geyserite that are pushed up from 
the volcanic earth; the tremendous 
falls of the canyon of the Yellowstone 
River, dropping its enormous burden 
down yellow-and-pink  cliffs—these 
are the cynosure of the throngs who 
come to Yellowstone from all ends of 
the nation and from foreign coun- 
tries, 

Yellowstone is our most popular 
park. About 1,300,000 persons passed 
through its portals in 1953, and the 
same number will have visited it this 
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year before the great snowstorms 
block its entrances. Apart from the 
thermal phenomena—duplicated only 
in Iceland and New Zealand, on 
much smaller scales—the park itself 
is a vast and often impressive wilder- 
ness, lying a mile or more above sea 
level. There are basaltic cliffs, a 
mountain spouting warm water, pet- 
rified trees standing upright, and 
other unusual rock formations. Wild 
animals abound. In addition to the 
numerous bears, you can see the lithe 
and graceful antelope, the shaggy 
buffalo (here protected for all time), 
a large variety of song and game 
birds, and in places the eye-catching 
buttes, transfixed with an alpine glow 
at sunset. 

No wonder so many thousands 
from the flat midlands and the de- 
forested Eastern seaboard wend their 
way to Yellowstone and suffer all the 
hardships which a visit to the park 
entails for those who cannot stay at 
the few luxury hotels. But the sad 
truth is that our Government has 
fearfully neglected this scenic master- 
piece. The late Senator Hunt of Wy- 
oming, visiting Yellowstone in the 
summer of 1952, was so outraged by 
its deterioration that he wrote to 
President Truman: “Frankly, I was 
appalled at the crowded and congested 
conditions in the park; the roads 
were narrow, and many sections were 
in such a poor state of repair that 
visitors were constantly complaining. 
The several one-way bridges on the 
main park loop were originally built 
for stage-coach traffic and area... 
safety hazard for modern automobile 
traffic. . . . The lack of accommoda- 


tions for visitors in the park is such 
that many of them had to sleep in 
their cars or on the ground along the 
roadside.” 

Most visitors who do not carry 
camping equipment must seek shelter 
in ancient, decrepit cabins that re- 
mind one of the hillbilly shacks in 
the back country of North Carolina 
or Kentucky. Prices for these cabins, 
which do not have running water, 
soft chairs, decent cooking stoves or 
toilet accommodations, are equiva- 
lent to charges for the modern, some- 
times palatial tourist houses just out- 
side the park. 

I tried to discover why the Gov- 
ernment permits the company that 
operates these concessions to foist 
such primitive conditions on the pub- 
lic. I was told that it is unable to 
raise adequate capital, that its profits 
are uncertain, that the National Park 
Service will not guarantee it a per- 
petual monopoly, etc. The company 
itself says that it is rehabilitating and 
modernizing accommodations as fast 
as circumstances will permit. But it 
seems to me that, at the snail’s pace 
of current modernization, it will be a 
century before Yellowstone offers 
civilized facilities to the tourist who 
cannot afford the luxury hotels. 

Certainly the situation needs a 
quick remedy. If the company can- 
not afford to tear down the eyesores 
and erect better cabins immediately, 
then the Government must step in. 
Perhaps _ this could be 
corrected if the millions who visit 
our wonderful national parks stand 
up and tell their Congressmen about 
their experiences. 


situation 














UTUMN Is officially here, and, 
A since this is an even-numbered 
year, the characteristic winds of Sep- 
tember and October are being rap- 
idly augmented by the rising cadence 
of political dispute. 

The Maine election, traditional 
kick-off of the fall campaign, has 
come and gone, leaving in its wake a 
bitter argument over who really won. 
The President is taking to the air- 
waves for a series of “non-political” 
talks—a sure portent of the serious- 
ness of the situation, for only the 
most significant political problems 
rate the “non-political” approach. 
Vice President Nixon and House 
Speaker Martin, abjuring the “above- 
politics” pitch, are stumping the 
country. Adlai Stevenson is also back 
at his stand, mellifluously presenting 
the American people with counsels of 
reason; while Harry S. Truman, al- 
though subdued by his doctors, is 
sharpening his bowie knife for a 
thrust or two. Finally, the New York 
Herald Tribune is engaged in its 
regular bout with its conscience over 
supporting GOP candidates who de- 
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test everything the Trib stands for, 
and it may be predicted that its con- 
science will lose. In short, the decks 
are being cleared for the big Congres- 
sional fight, and the laws of libel and 
slander are moving into their biennial 
hibernation. 

The 1954 elections are unusual in 
many ways: 

1. For the first time since 1930, 
the Republican party is attempting to 
hold its Congressional edge against 
the mid-term tradition that the party 
in power loses. 

2. Unlike the Democrats in 1934, 
*38, °42. °46 and 50, the GOP has 
only a hair-trigger majority in both 
houses and cannot afford to lose any 
ground. 

3. Seldom in the history of off- 
year elections has the President inter- 
vened so actively in the Congressional 
campaign. The attempt this year is to 
turn the elections into a referendum 
on Presidential policies, with major 
emphasis being placed on such slo- 
gans as “Don’t Let Ike Down,” “Con- 
tinue the Eisenhower Program” and 
“Support the President.” 

Amid all the prophecies of victory 
and defeat, it is risky to attempt a 
comprehensive analysis of the elec- 
tions. But there are facts which 
should be taken into consideration 
by any realistic analyst: 

© No matter how much talk there 


is about McCarthyism, Indo-China or 
Europe, the coming elections will be 
fought largely on local issues. Indeed, 
these elections are national only jn 
the sense that they are nationwide, 
for there is no common denominator 
which holds together New York 
Iowa and Alabama Democrats oy 
Pennsylvania. California and Illinois 
Republicans. There is no uniform 
name at the head of the ballot a 
there was in 1952. so that in some 
states the Congressional elections may 
become involved in state issues, while 
in others, e.g., Virginia, there may 
be no significant state races. Each 
Congressman and Senator is there 
fore largely on his own this fall— 
there are no coattails to ride. Off-year 
Federal elections are a triumph of 
parochialism. 

© Most of the elections are already 
decided de facto if not de jure. With 
respect to the House of Represents- 
tives, nomination by the dominant 
party is equivalent to election in 1 
to 80 per cent of the Congressional 
districts in the United States. In the 
1952 election, only 88 of the 45 
Congressional seats were won by les 
than 10 per cent of the popular vote, 
that is, by less than a 55-45 ratio. In 
the five Congressional elections which 
have been held since 1944, only about 
25 per cent of the seats in Congres 
have shifted from one party to the 
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other once. The shifting which does 
take place, and which yields the mar- 
gin of victory in the House, is con- 
fned to a small number of marginal 
seats that swing back and forth on 
national tides of opinion. 

The situation in the Senate is simi- 
lar—relatively few positions are gen- 
uinely competitive. Of the 37 Senate 
seats at stake this fall, not more than 
16 are really in the competitive cate- 
gory. Safely in the GOP bag are New 
Hampshire (2), Nebraska (2), South 


' Dakota, Kansas and Maine, with 


Michigan, Idaho and California prob- 
ably secure. On the other hand, the 
Democrats are losing no sleep over 


| Alabama, North Carolina (2), Geor- 
| gia, Virginia, South Carolina, Arkan- 


sas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 


Rhode Island, Louisiana, Mississippi 


| and West Virginia, while only an 


extremely strong GOP swing could 


; capture Kentucky, New Mexico. Iowa. 
» Montana or Delaware. 


The crucial area of competition 


thus narrows down, unless there is an 
_ unpredictable landslide for one party 


or the other, to the states of New 


| Jersey, Ohio, Colorado, Illinois, Min- 
| nesota, Massachusetts and Wyoming. 
| The electorates in these seven states 


will decide who shall control the 


’ Senate. 


* The personalities of the candi- 
dates may in many instances be more 
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important than their party affilia- 
tions. This is certainly the case in 
Iowa, where Democratic Senator 
Guy Gillette has an independent con- 
stituency which will support him 
while voting Republican elsewhere on 
the ballot. It is also true in Kentucky, 
where Alben Barkley will probably 
defeat John Sherman Cooper, about 
the best liberal Republican in the 
Senate; in Massachusetts. where Lev- 
erett Saltonstall consistently runs far 
ahead of the Republican ticket; and 
in New Jersey, where Clifford Case 
is attempting to turn the Democratic 
left flank and has been deserted by 
right-wing Republicans as a conse- 
quence. 

© The Republican party is un- 
doubtedly in a difficult position in 
these competitive areas, as most of 
the marginal districts in the House 
are urban, suburban or a mixture 
of both, and are precisely those 
which were carried for their GOP 
incumbents by the Eisenhower magic. 
It must not be forgotten that, while 
Eisenhower defeated Stevenson by 
roughly 7 million votes, the Demo- 
cratic candidates for the House of 
Representatives received 240,000 
more votes than did the nominees of 
the Republican party. 

Thus, a 2-3-per-cent drop in Re- 
publican support could lead to a 
Democratic victory of imposing mag- 
nitude in the House. While Demo- 
cratic seers have exaggerated the out- 
come of the Maine election by com- 
paring the results this fall with those 
of 1952, it remains true that when 
compared with 1950—the last off- 
year election—the Democratic candi- 
dates for the House in Maine gained 
between 2 and 4 per cent of the 
popular vote at the expense of their 
opponents. This year, the big-city 
Democratic machines will operate 
without the disruptive problem of the 
Eisenhower name at the top of the 
ballot, and the Republicans, no mat- 
ter how hard they try, will be unable 
to recreate the crusading atmosphere 
of 1952. 

With respect to the Senate, the 
GOP is in a somewhat better posi- 


tion, but the big-city vote, if effi- 
cientiy mobilized, can easily be deci- 
sive in Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio 
and New Jersey. The vertical issues 
of 1952—Korea, Communism, cor- 
ruption—seem to have led many 
voters from lower-income brackets to 
break their traditional allegiance to 
the Democrats, but these slogans have 
largely vanished from the political 
scene today. The impact of the 
Democratic cries of “Big Business 
government” and “unemployment” 
remain to be seen, but certainly they 
will have considerable appeal in those 
states where in 1952 significant seg- 
ments of the working class voted for 
Eisenhower. 

e The Republican majorities are 
threatened not only by the Democrats 
externally, but also by Republican 
dissidents internally. For instance, 
New Jersey Republicans have almost 
guaranteed the election of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate, 
Charles Howell, by their bitter as- 
saults on Clifford Case. This is prob- 
ably part of the right-wing Republi- 
can strategy: Congressman Hartley 
and his McCarthyite friends want 
Case to lose so that they can use his 
defeat as a vehicle to obtain greater 
power in New Jersey Republican cir- 
cles. It is predictable that, if Case 
loses, Hartley will claim it was be- 
cause he was a “New Dealer” who 
did not have the confidence of Jersey 
Republicans. This has put New Jer- 
sey liberals in something of a predica- 
ment, for the cost of bailing Case out 
is the defeat of a New Deal Demo- 
crat; yet, many have moral compunc- 
tions about leaving the courageous 
Republican, who denounced McCar- 
thyism at a time when most politicians 
were under the table and has con- 
sistently supported good causes, to 
the mercy of Hartley and his wolf- 
pack. 

Elsewhere, the GOP is busily en- 
gaged in internecine warfare—it al- 
most seems as though denouncing the 
Government has become so much of 
a habit that many Republicans can- 
not give it up even though now they 
are the Government! The habits of a 
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generation in the wilderness are hard 
to break, but if the Republicans are 
to convince the skeptical American 
electorate that they should control 
Congress, they must learn that de- 
nunciation is the weapon of the 
opposition, not of the party in power. 

© In injecting his reputation and 
policies into the elections, President 
Eisenhower has taken a great risk. 
Given the fragmented nature of the 
elections, the local issues on which 
they turn, the absence of any unify- 
ing force, it is doubtful that the 
President can lend much effective aid 
to his party’s candidates. Recall again 
the Congressional results of the 1952 
election, when Ike-in-the-flesh led the 
ticket, and then consider what lim- 
ited effect Ike-in-the-spirit can have. 
A Democratic victory this fall would 
not necessarily be a repudiation of 
President Eisenhower, but the latter 
has in effect announced that it would 
be, has put his stake in a game where 
the dice are loaded against him. Per- 
haps he can beat the tradition, but 
the 1952 election would indicate that 
the American electorate trusted Eisen- 
hower but not the Republican party. 
It might be suggested that, to the 
extent the President identifies him- 
self closely with the GOP, he weakens 
his national standing. 

¢ The Democrats have troubles of 
their own: A victory in this fall’s 
elections may set the stage for a 
Republican recovery in 1956 on the 
Truman model of 1948. President 
Eisenhower could go to the nation 
at that time (I assume that he will 
run again) with the plea that he had 
been interrupted in the midst of his 
mission by obstreperous Democrats 
and only needed a GOP majority in 
Congress to finish the good work. 
Any troubles that develop between 
1954 and 1956 can be blamed on the 
Democratic Congress. Furthermore, 
a Democratic victory would strength- 
en the forces of parochialism within 
the party, would give great strength 
to Congressional leaders at the 1956 
Democratic National Convention. 

The basic struggle within the Dem- 
ocratic (and the Republican) party 


is between the national leadership 
(Adlai Stevenson, Harry Truman), 
which tries to take a broad view of 
the party interest, and the forces of 
parochialism (the Congressional lead- 
ers), who take a much narrower view 
of the party’s function. The latter, for 
example, tend to underemphasize the 
needs of urban constituencies and the 
aspirations of the urban voter, as 
urban areas supply few Congressmen 
with the seniority necessary for at- 
taining positions of power in Con- 
gress—committee chairmanships. The 
fact that the Democratic leaders in 
both the House and Senate hail from 
Texas may be adduced as evidence 
for this generalization. 

In 1912 and 1932, in each instance 
after the Democrats had captured the 
House of Representatives in the off- 
year elections of 1910 and 1930, the 
Congressional forces at the Demo- 
cratic nominating convention pushed 
the Speaker of the House—Champ 
Clark and John N. Garner, respec- 
tively—for the Presidential siot on 
the ticket. Both these dubious candi- 
dates were defeated, but with the aid 
of the now extinct two-thirds rule, 
which encouraged favorite sons to 
stay in the running rather than allo- 
cate their votes on the second or third 
ballot. Thus, a Democratic victory 
this fall will tend to weaken the posi- 
tion of Adlai Stevenson within the 
party and strengthen the hand of 
such Presidential aspirants as Sena- 
tor Symington and Senator Kefauver. 

@ It is not altogether out of the 
question that President Eisenhower 
would get along admirably with a 
Democratic Congress, or, at any rate, 
that he would get along better with 
one of this orientation than with one 
controlled by the GOP. Probably as 
an outgrowth of his long service in 
the Army, the President has an ex- 
aggerated respect for Congress and 
in many ways, like President Grant, 
looks to Congress for policy leader- 
ship. The theory of the Presidency 
on which this rests is that the chief 
magistrate is a sort of chairman of 
the board of directors, a view which 
the late Chief Justice Vinson once 





characterized in an opinion as the 
6s +) aed . 

messenger boy” interpretation of the 
office. While he is clearly not a New 
Dealer, Eisenhower would probably 
share the convictions of a Congress 
dominated by Southern Democrats 


more fully than he accepts the view. — 
point of one run by isolationist Re 


publicans. To take but two areas dear 


to the President’s heart, military and J 
foreign policy, it is patent that the 


Congressional committees charged 
with oversight of these areas would 
be more sympathetic to the Eisen. 


hower view if dominated by Demo. 


crats than they are today. The elimi. 


nation of Dewey Short from the 
chairmanship of the House Armed 
Services Committee would itself al. 
be worth the loss of GOP 
control! 

In short, while a GOP Congress is 


overpowered by isolationist or neo: 


most 





isolationist committee chairmen (Jen- 
ner, McCarthy, Reed, Taber, Short, 
Velde, et al.), a Democratic Congress 
would not be controlled by New Deal. 
ers, whom the President might find 
obnoxious, but by Southern Demo- 
crats, who have little ideological 
quarrel with his “middle of the road” 
views. 





It is even conceivable that 
the 1956 election could continue this F 
balance by electing a Democratic J 
Congress and re-electing Eisenhower. F 

From the point of view of a liberal 
Democrat, this is not a very cheerful 
prognosis. But I see no reason why fF 
it could not materialize. The South 
ern Democrats have waited twenty & 
years to get a “messenger boy” into 
the White House, and, provided he 
delivers the messages, they would 
have no reason to evict him. 

Either way the November ee 
tions go, tremendous problems wil 
develop for both parties: If Presides! 
Eisenhower succeeds in _ rallying 
strength behind his personality, the 
GOP will have to learn to live wit 
its leader; if the Democrats wit. 
liberals may well discover that # 
common-law marriage between the 
President and the’ Southern Demo 
crats will frustrate their ambitions 
for some time to come. 
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European Labor Today 





The Kremlin is trying to win workers over with its ‘peaceful coexistence’ campaign, 


but a survey indicates that Communist-dominated unions are losing ground 


HROUGH the World Federation of 

Trade Unions and other front 
organizations, the Kremlin is wooing 
the European labor movement with 
its new siren song of “peaceful co- 
existence.” That this appeal has fall- 
en on deaf ears was demonstrated at 
the recent convention of the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

Meanwhile, the free trade unions 
of Europe have held their ground 
and in many cases even increased 
their membership and _ influence. 
There are more than 23 million 
European workers in unions. affili- 
ated with the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, with 
over 14 million concentrated in two 
countries—8 million in Great Britain 
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By Irving Brown 


and 6.3 million in West Germany. 
Here is a breakdown of the labor 
picture in free Europe: 

France: The non-Communist trade 
unions, especially the Force Ouvrieére, 
have played a decisive role in pre- 
venting the CP from attaining its 
political objectives in France and 
thus in Western Europe. 

Germany: The powerful non- 
Communist German Federation of 
Labor, with more than 6 million 
members, has grown swiftly, not only 
in size but in economic strength and 
in influence on the various sectors of 
German society: politics, banking, 
movies, newspapers, radio, etc. Hav- 
ing achieved co-determination in the 
coal and steel industries and recent 


RIOT: FREE TRADE UNIONS HAVE PLAYED A MAJOR ROLE IN HALTING THE CP 


wage gains, the German unions are 
now preparing for a major battle to 
win the 40-hour week without reduc- 
tion in pay. 

Italy: The non-Communist unions, 
led by the CISL (Italian Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions), have 
made real progress. Under a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement negoti- 
ated with management, the highest 
national wage increase for any year 
since the war has been achieved. This 
pact was signed only by the non- 
Communist trade-union federations, 
with the Communists excluded. The 
latter retaliated by attempting to 
throw Italy into a general strike, but 
they failed miserably. The new wage 
contract has greatly enhanced the 
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LABOR CONTINUED 


prestige and position of the non- 
Communist unions and their leader, 
Giulio Pastore. 

Austria continues to withstand 
the hardships of its role as pawn in 
Moscow’s cold war. Living danger- 
ously on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Austrian labor movement 
continues to be a major bulwark 
against Communism and Soviet ex- 
ploitation. With over 1.3 million 
workers organized in unions, the 
Austrian Federation of Labor has 
reduced CP strength to a small per- 
centage except in the Soviet-owned 
economic units, where, through ter- 
rorism and bribery, the Communists 
maintain themselves as state “com- 
pany union” leaders. Another factor 
in the Austrians’ power to resist is 
the successful political coalition be- 
tween the People’s (Catholic) and 
Socialist parties. 

Benelux: The labor movement is 
powerful and is leading the resist- 
ance to totalitarianism as well as the 
fight to improve the workers’ eco- 
nomic standards. In Holland and 
Belgium, the trade unions are the 
backbone of the Government. In the 
little Duchy of Luxembourg, they are 
represented in the Cabinet and are 
maintaining the Christian-Socialist 
political coalition in spite of €co- 
nomic differences. 

Scandinavia: Despite Sweden’s 
neutral foreign policy and certain 
reservations in Denmark and Nor- 
way concerning U.S. military bases, 


this area is strong in its moral and 
material readiness to defend a free 
society against totalitarianism. The 
trade unions are among the strong- 
est in the world, with a membership 
averaging about 80 to 90 per cent of 
the working population. Communist 
strength has been steadily reduced 
since 1945 to a negligible percent- 
age. The unions of Sweden, Denmark 
and Norway have been moving to- 
ward increasingly greater unity in 
planning and policy-making. This has 
been paralleled on the political side 
by the growing inter-Scandinavian 
economic union. 

Greece: The Confederation of 
Labor, which has been one of the 
main elements of resistance to Com- 
munism, has been experiencing grave 
difficulties in the past year. The Gov- 
ernment has been meddling in the 
internal affairs of the trade unions, 
and union leaders have accused the 
Minister of Labor of attempting to 
create a Government-controlled labor 
movement. All this has been grist for 
the Communist mills and threatens 
the internal stability of a country 
which has shown great progress in 
recent years and is a key military 
bastion in the Mediterranean and 
Balkan area. It is to be hoped that 
recent conversations between Greek 
Government and labor representa- 
tives, aided by international labor 
spokesmen, may lead to a compro- 
mise which will safeguard the free 
trade unions. 





TRAVEL NOTE 


John Foster Dulles has traveled farther than any other Secretary of State in our 


history. —News item. 


The paper tells us where he is, 
In London, Paris, Rome, 

Emplaning for Karachi or 
Deplaning here at home. 


The Secretary’s on the go, 
He travels wide and far. 

We always know where he is, but 
Not always where we are. 


—Richard Armour 





North Africa: The trade-union 
movement of North Africa—especial. 
ly Tunisia and Morocco—remains q 
great hope of the free world. I vis. 
ited this area in July, when terrorism 
and general tension were at their 
height. Violent acts were occurring 
every day, and most people were 
afraid to go out at night. A pattem 
of terror and counter-terror was de. 
veloping between the French coloni- 
alists on the one hand and the 
extreme nationalists on the other. 

In Tunisia, I addressed the con- 
vention of the UGTT, the General 
Union of Tunisian Workers. Over 
500 delegates were present, represent- 
ing close to 75,000 workers. In spite 
of police restrictions and the fact 
that some workers were still in prison 
or under house arrest, the delegates 
constituted a real cross-section of the 
Tunisian people. I found at that time 
a growing disillusionment with the 
West, particularly the United States, 
from which so much had been ex 
pected in the fight for freedom. 

Since that time, great expectations 
have been aroused by the new French 
government’s bold initiative in the 
direction of independence. The mod: 
erate nationalists and_trade-union 
leaders now look forward to a fur- 
damental change in French policy. 
If nothing comes of the present con- 
versations between the nationalists 
and the French, however, Tunisia 
and perhaps all of North Africa wil 
once again become an armed camp. 
And our trade-union friends, who 
stand for democratic evolution, wil 
be submerged in a tide of despair. 

Decisions must be taken now it 
North Africa or we will have a te 
peat performance of the Indo-China 
débacle. On the other hand, granting 
real independence to Tunisia and 
Morocco will go a long way toward 
re-establishing the credit of the West 
ern democracies in the underdevel 
oped and colonial areas of the world. 
What is more, a victory for free labor 
in North Africa will mean the begit 
ning of the end for the WFTU-Com- 
inform drive to win over the Arab 


masses of the Middle East. 
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A satire on a satire 


Let's Abolish 
America 


By Peter Meyer 








ET’s abolish America, the woman said. Our allies have 
., kindly consented to defend their countries with U.S. 
economic and military help, and the Americans still act 
so high and mighty. When the North Koreans attacked 
the reactionary Syngman Rhee regime, the Yankees sent 
soldiers and tanks to protect it from disaster. When the 
Chinese volunteers swarmed down to help their Korean 
brothers, the Americans threatened to bomb Manchu- 
rian railways in neutral Red China. If it were not for Mr. 
Attlee’s intervention in Washington, they might have won 
the Korean War, and wouldn’t that be a provocation? If 
you want to avoid a world war, let the beast eat until it 
bursts, Neville Chamberlain used to say—and he was no 
Red, either. He just wanted to secure peace in our time. 

When the French were so ready to lose Indo-China and 
open the door to Southeast Asia to introduce peaceful 
coexistence there, who came to give them military help 
and advise them to grant independence to the three Indo- 
Chinese states but protect them against Chinese conquest? 
Of course, those hysterical Americans again. But the 
French told them: No sirree, money we'll take if you 
insist, but no strings attached. After all, we have to co- 
exist. And if we surrender Indo-China in installments, it 
is only in order to cope better with EDC in Europe. 

Well, weren’t the French right? And wasn’t it a fan- 
lastic idea of Dulles to have the SEATO treaty signed 
before half Indo-China was lost? Who ever heard of 
closing the barn when the horse was still there? 

And why all these criticisms of Mendés-France? As I 
told you, he made the compromise with Mao Tse-tung 
only in order to get EDC through the French Parlia- 
ment. Being an upright man, he took no position on the 
question. Being a clever tactician, he took the support- 
ers as well as the adversaries of EDC into his cabinet. 
And didn’t he say clearly: The treaty is lousy, but it is up 
to you to decide whether you want it. Don’t tell me that 
he could have had the treaty ratified if he had posed the 
question of confidence and threatened new elections. 
Why, new elections would have wiped out the Gaullists, 
who had lost heavily in every recent by-election, and 
Wouldn’t that be a terrible. loss for French democracy ? 
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And, of course, the pro-EDC leadership of the Socialist 
party would have got a Parliamentary faction obeying 
party discipline, so there might have been a solid pro- 
EDC majority in the French Parliament—but where, 
then, would there be room for Mendés’s clever maneuver- 
ing? Those Americans—they read the polls showing that 
EDC had more adherents among the people than in the 
Parliament and they jumped to conclusions. But this 
proves that they do not understand the workings of 
democracy. ... 

Why, they even think it is more important to unite 
Western Europe against the so-called Communist men- 
ace than to unify East and West Germany under Pastor 
Niemoeller and Walter Ulbricht. Aren’t they crazy? 

They think they have the right to criticize everything 
and everybody. The great Nehru is running democracy 
for 400 million people, and they keep asking where he is 
running. Attlee and Bevan go to Red China to establish 
communication, and the Americans keep talking about 
the 10 million Chinese whom the incorruptible Chinese 
Government has exterminated. It is rather sad, I grant 
you, but isn’t it better to speak of trade? Red China is 
a fact. so let us stop this sentimental moralizing. Or, 
rather, let us keep it on ice until we speak of Franco, 
Perén or Chiang Kai-shek. 

After all, don’t forget, an alliance means cooperation 
between equals. That means, mind you, that our allies 
have the right and duty to criticize the demagogue 
McCarthy; but it is kind of unkind, you will admit, to 
criticize the demagogue Bevan—not that I agree with 
him, but you have to respect British sensibilities. Also, 
don’t forget that the Republican party is appeasing 
McCarthy, while the British Labor party just makes the 
necessary concessions to Bevan. Don’t you know that 
Attlee went to Peking only to show the Scarborough con- 
vention that Bevan is not the only friend of peace and 
Red China? 

These hysterical Americans even deny what every judi- 
cious man in Western Europe knows for sure—that this 
year’s bad weather was caused by atomic explosions. No, 
not the Russian ones, of course, but those made by 
the U.S. 

Fortunately, there are some calm, reasonable Ameri- 
cans, too. Take this Catholic missionary whom Anatole 
Shub quoted with approval the other day. The man re- 
turned from a jail in Red China and said: “I would 
rather return to my Chinese Communist prison cell than 
avail myself of Senator McCarthy’s ‘protection.’ His is 
as great, if not a greater, threat to American freedom 
than the military might of the Kremlin. . . .” But let’s 
not fool ourselves. Only a small progressive minority of 
Americans prefer the security of a Communist jail to 
the American fascist jungle. And a few righteous can- 
not save this hysterical Sodom. So perhaps we should 
abolish America. Then we can peacefully coexist—like 
Czechoslovakia. 





mS After 25 years, the Mexican painter has rejoined the Communists 


THE STRANGE CASE 


WOLFE 


FTER REJECTING HIM three times, 
A the Communist party of Mexico 
announced on September 26 that it 
had readmitted to its ranks the Mexi- 
can painter Diego Rivera. With this 
announcement, Rivera’s _ relations 
with the Communist party completed 
a full circle. 

When I first met Diego Rivera in 
1922, he was just joining the party. 
Mexico had not vet quieted down 
from the vague revolutionism in- 
spired by its own indigenous revolu- 
tion of 1910-1920. Many native po- 
litical leaders, like Governor Carrillo 
Puerto of Yucatan and Governor 
Mijica of Michoacan, had briefly 
passed through the party. Then, as 
they dropped out, the painters of the 
budding Mexican artistic renaissance 
suddenly moved in. 

Early in 1922, the painters formed 
a “union,” the Sindicato Revolu- 
cionario de Obreros Técnicos y Plas- 
ticos. Within the year, almost the 
entire union moved into the Commu- 
nist party. Their organ, El Machete, 
became the official organ of the 
party. It was vast, bright and gory, 
an oversized bedsheet of a _news- 
paper, its masthead a huge woodcut 
of a machete, 161% inches long by 5 
deep, printed in black and over- 
printed in blood red. Each issue 
carried a number of wonderful pro- 
paganda cartoons, cut directly on 
wood or linoleum or etched on metal 
by the artists themselves. Today, the 
copies of El Machete are an art col- 
lector’s item. Its editors were Xavier 
Guerrero, Alfaro Siqueiros and 
Diego Rivera. 
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By Bertram D. Wolfe 


From a party of vaguely revolu- 
tionary politicians, the Mexican Com- 
munist party was now converted into 
a party of vaguely revolutionary 
painters. At its 1923 convention, the 
three editors of El Machete were 
elected to the Executive Committee; 
they lacked one of making a majority 
of the body! 

The writer was at that time a Com- 
munist and a member of the Mexican 
party. The convention also elected 
me to the Executive. Its sessions 
were fantastic. The two worker mem- 
bers and the representative of the 
Communist Youth were totally un- 
able to stand up against the fantastic 
imagination and torrential invention 
of Diego Rivera. He was as swift to 
compose imaginary political pictures 
of the realities around him, and to 
invent a wealth of supporting detail 
to fill in the pictures, as he was to 
cover walls with his frescoes. More- 
over, he was a poor Executive Com- 
mittee member, for he was constantly 
forgetting what hour of the day and 
what day of the week it was. While 
the plaster was wet and the fantasy 
flowing from his brain to his hand 
to the wall, time would stand still. He 
was forever in danger of being ex- 
pelled for non-attendance at the regu- 
lation “three successive meetings.” 

But when he attended, his vivid 
imagination, his creative fantasy 
simply overwhelmed the others. No 
one on the Committee seemed to 
know anything about the economic 
and political realities of the land, 


OF DIEGO RIVERA 


nor—with the exception of the on 
non-Mexican member—did anyon 
seem to care. 

After a year of opposing, with m 
halting Spanish and my incomplete 
and imperfect vision of Mexican 
reality, Rivera’s perfect, complet 
and coherent fantasies, I strained ow 
friendship nearly to the breakin 
point by urging him to resign from 
the party. I explained to him as tact 
fully as I could the dangers to a 
inexperienced committee of his over 
powering mind and imagination. But 
as the reader may well understand, | 
shied away as speedily as possible 
from that delicate topic to emphi 
size another order of reasons no les 
cogent. 

“Look, Diego,” I pleaded in sun- 
mary, “you are today the greatet 
revolutionary painter in Mexicy 
probably in the world. Just as ont 
man specializes in teaching, anothe 
in speaking, a third in writing, 4 
fourth in organizing among uniots 
or peasantry, so you should do. % 
matter how well you do other thing 
for the movement, they are not # 
useful to it as your paintings. It® 
a shame to waste a day or an how 
of such an exceptional talent ™ 
meetings, manifestoes and_ resol 
tions. And, besides, you are alwajs 
missing meetings, being threatened 
with expulsion. Don’t you see thi 
as a sympathizer you are the mo 
valued, as a member one of tit 
worst?” 

We walked for a long time withot! 
either of us saying a word whil 
Diego revolved the thing in his mis! 
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nd the plaster dried on the wall. At 
ist, he pressed my hand warmly and 
ye went to his home together to 
jaft his letter of resignation. I had 
mother battle to persuade the mem- 
bers of the Committee to accept it. 
4s soon as I left Mexico—in the 
ammer of 1925—both Diego and 
the Central Committee, by mutual 
ageement, hastened to undo my ef- 
tuts, In 1926 he was readmitted, 
ly to be expelled in 1929 when a 
holocaust of heresy trials was or- 
deed by the Stalinized Communist 
International in every country in 


the world. 


| Neither he nor the party leaders 


yere able to give a coherent account 
of the causes of the expulsion, for 
Diego had merely been caught in a 
worldwide “purge” emanating from 
the factional politics of the Soviet 
Union. The specific causes given in 
Rivera’s case were hastily trumped 
uw and so palpably inadequate that 
the party later busied itself inventing 
better ones. They were degrading to 
Diego’s sense of his own importance, 


80 that he, too, was concerned to - 


invent reasons of a larger and more 
dignified scope. Both the painter and 
e party were glad to let it appear 
later that the real cause had been 
Trotskyism.” In point of fact, this 
’s not thought of or mentioned in 
his heresy trial, nor did Diego de- 
lop any interest in Trotsky until 


lier his expulsion. Thus, while 


Trotskyism” brought others their 
apulsion, expulsion brought Rivera 
tis “Trotskyism.” 

Only after Diego had been sol- 
tmnly excommunicated did it occur 
0 his erstwhile comrades that the 
mst way to attack an artist is 
brough his art. 

The principle was applied which 
nas been so succinctly proclaimed by 
© Communist poet-critic, Johannes 
cher: “We build up the reputa- 


“eg of writers whom we think use- 


+ We destroy the writers whom 
‘ consider harmful; esthetic con- 
‘ _—e are petit-bourgeois preju- 
uICes, 


old _comrade-in-arms, 
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Siqueiros, began what passed for an 
esthetic analysis: Rivera’s murals 
glorified the “bourgeois Mexican 
Revolution.” He used medieval and 
retrogressive fresco techniques in an 
age of duco and spray-gun painting. 
He painted in patios of public build- 
ings, whereas he should be painting 
on street corners where the masses 
could not escape his work. People 
had to stop to look at his paintings, 
but he should really paint in such 
a way that, as people moved past his 
paintings without stopping, the 
images would take on ever new forms 
with each change of position and 
angle. 

To this higher nonsense was added 
the charge of Paris sophistication 
and a systematic campaign to build 
up the reputation of other Mexican 
painters, notably Siqueiros and 
Orozco. Orozco had no use for fac- 
tional quarrels or for the Commu- 
nist incitement of splits and class 
hatred. On the walls of the Prepara- 
toria, he had depicted workers quar- 
reling with each other while the rich 
and well-fed laughed at them. In 
the center of this mural there was a 
worker whose eyes were blinded by 
a red banner that wrapped itself 
around his head as he fought against 
his brothers. But so blind are party 
commissars in the arts that they do 
not feel the impact of plastic state- 
ment, only of political formulas ex- 
pressed in familiar parrot language. 
So they built up Orozco (who was, 
to be sure, a very great painter in his 
own right) in order to diminish 
Rivera. 

In the autumn of 1936, Leon Trot- 
sky, who had vainly been seeking 
refuge in Europe since he was de- 
ported by the government he had 
helped raise to power, was ordered 
out of Norway. There seemed no 
place on the face of the earth for him 
to go. Under the pressure of the 
Soviet colossus, country after coun- 
try refused him a visa. Friends 
turned to the platonic Trotskyite, 
Rivera, to see if asylum could not 
be secured for him in Mexico. The 
painter went to interview President 


Cardenas, and, to his astonishment, 
permission was granted. 

Leon Trotsky became a guest of 
Diego Rivera and his wife, Frida 
Kahlo. He lived in the home she 
owned and in which she had been 
born. But both were men of intense 
self-confidence and great personal 
pride. Each had something in him of 
the caudillo. Moreover, Trotsky was 
soon quarreling with Rivera’s fantas- 
tic political word-pictures of Mexico 
and of the world. Trotsky, so to 
speak, expelled Rivera from Trotsky- 
ism, and Rivera expelled Trotsky 
from the home in which he had of- 
fered the wanderer hospitality. 

While their quarrels were growing 
toward open break, the long arm of 
the GPU reached out for Leon Trot- 
sky in his Mexican refuge. Agents 
brought orders, money, gifts, wea- 
pons, killers. Trotsky’s home became 
a beleaguered fortress. The police 
guarding it were suborned by beauti- 
ful woman spies. Trotsky’s American 
guard, Sheldon Harte, was kidnaped 
and murdered. At midnight, men in 
stolen police uniforms surrounded 
and attacked his home, 
gunned his bedroom, wounded his 
grandson Seva in the leg. At least 
two of the gunmen were Communist 
artists—Arenal and Diego’s old lieu- 
tenant, David Alfaro Siqueiros. 

Siqueiros never concealed his part 
in the attempted murder, yet he walks 
freely around Mexico today. Having 
quarreled with Trotsky before the 
latter’s final assassination, Diego 
Rivera did not shrink from once 
more exalting Trotsky’s murderer, 
Joseph Stalin, and grasping the hand 
of his would-be assassin, Siqueiros. 
The time came when Rivera entered 
joint exhibitions with the gunman- 
painter. He asked Frida Kahlo to 
lend him the fountain pen Trotsky 
had given her with his name in- 
scribed on it—so that he might use 
that very pen to make a humble 
application for readmission to the 
Communist party. 

Three times he condemned his past 
“sins,” denounced Trotskyists, Tito- 
ists, Socialists and capitalists. One of 


machine- 
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RIVERA CONTINUED 


his murals, painted in the New Work- 
ers School and now hanging in the 
Recreation Center of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion (it was painted on movable 
walls), pictures Stalin baleful, red- 
eyed, the Cain who murdered all his 
brothers in the blood purges. An- 
other mural, on the walls of the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts in Mexico City, 
glorifies Trotsky. 

“This fresco of mine,” wrote Riv- 
era in a statement which he himself 
printed and distributed in November 
1952, “is the best example of the 
degeneration into which a Marxist 
artist can fall when, after having 
failed to remain in the ranks of his 
party, he also fails to discipline him- 
self to its line from outside. . . . The 
time when I produced this work of 
degeneration corresponds to the 
weakest period in the plastic quality 
of my painting.” 

He went on to call himself “a cow- 
ard, traitor, counter-revolutionary 
and abject degenerate”—which, by 
some delirious logic, seemed to fit 
him to become once more a member 
of the Communist party. He pledged 
himself to continue making such 
“self-criticism” and applying to the 
party “until my readmission becomes 
acceptable.” And now, in the fourth 
public attempt, he has been readmit- 
ted. But his glorification of Leon 
Trotsky and his red-eyed Stalin are 
still on the walls. 

In December, Diego Rivera will be 
68. Two more years, and the world 
Communist movement will be “cele- 
brating” his 70th birthday (if he 
lasts that long as a member in good 
standing). People who have seen his 
more recent works say that he is re- 
peating himself increasingly, that 
there is more and more of hollow 
poster propaganda and less and less 
intensity of conviction in his work. 
I have not seen his paintings since 
1946 and cannot say. He has never 
been an intense and powerful painter, 
but I imagine he remains, as he 
always was, an enormously talented 
and fecund one. He is one of those 
monsters of fecundity that occur at 


Se 


rare intervals in the history of man- 
kind. He is for painting what a Lope 
de Vega is for drama. Even if he is 
too complaisant with his own work, 
he turns out more really good works 
a year with amazing ease than many 
another who discreetly limits himself 
to a handful of paintings in a life- 
time. He has never taken himself 
seriously as a politician, or in per- 
sonal human relations, but he will 
always remain one of the great paint- 
ers of his time. 

Rivera’s almost biological urge to 
paint, as a tree begets ever fresh 
leaves, is matched by an insatiable 
hunger for publicity at whatever 
cost. For a headline he will do the 
most bizarre things, invent the most 
preposterous stories or theories, paint 
the silliest caricature, even betray 
those who love him most dearly. 

When I was completing his biog- 
raphy in 1939, I wrote of his mar- 
riage with Frida Kahlo: “This is the 
tenth year of their marriage, and 
Diego grows more and more depend- 
ent on his wife’s judgment and com- 
radeship. If he should lose her now, 
the solitude which besets him would 
be much heavier than it is.” A few 
months later, he arranged a big 
party, where he loudly proclaimed to 
a friend: “Tell Bert that I am divorc- 
ing Frida to prove that my biogra- 
pher is wrong.” 
and he remarried her. Could it have 
been to prove that his biographer 
was right? 

On July 13 of this year, Frida, a 
lovely and lovable person and a great 
painter in her own right, died at the 
age of 44. At her funeral in the 
Palace of Fine Arts, the mourners, 
personal or political, included ex- 
President Lazaro Cardenas, who gave 
Trotsky asylum in Mexico, and David 
Alfaro Siqueiros, the painter-with-a- 


Yet another year 


pistol who violated the right of asy- 
lum and tried to murder Trotsky. 
Friends told me that Rivera had per- 
suaded his wife to leave all her 
property to the Communist party. I 
do not know whether this is so. At 
any rate, the Communist party cre- 
ated a political scandal by covering 


her bier with the Russian flag. The 
next day, Dr. Andres Iduarte, poet, 


scholar and Director of the Institute 
of Fine Arts, was fired. He is not 
Communist, and could hardly have 
been expected to fight with the Com. 
munist guards at the funeral. But he 
was made the scapegoat. Two months 
later, the party an. 
nounced that it had accepted the self. 


Communist 


styled “coward, traitor, counter-reyo. 
abject degenerate” 
back into its ranks. 
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How long a man with his tempera. 
ment and his love of headlines and 
public controversy will remain in the 
party is hard to say. But one things 
sure: In the Soviet Union, a painter 
with his esthetic sophistication, his 
mastery of modern impressionist 
cubist and _ post-cubist techniques 
and his incorporation of these tech: 
niques into his murals and ease 
paintings, would not be permitted to 
paint. Even in 1927, when Lunachar- 
sky invited him to Moscow to doa 
mural, the growing reaction in the 
arts prevented him from executing 


- his mission. In his heart, Diego 


knows this. He knows that many ¢ 
the fellow painters of his Paris days 
returned to Russia only to be denied 
the right to paint and to end iné 
concentration camp or with a bullet 
in the neck. 

When a. friend went to Picas 
after one of his pro-Communis 
statements and reminded him thet 
his works were banned in the Soviet 
Union and that any Russian who 
painted like him was hounded int 
sterility and prison, he answerel: 
“If they threw me into jail, | woul 
sever the artery of my left arm 
with my last drop of blood, on the 
floor of my cell, I would paint 
more Picasso.” 

What then induces a Picasso ot 
Rivera—or, for that matter, ' 
Siqueiros—to serve the party which 
if it were to win, would destroy th 
one freedom that really matters" 
them? To this question Marx has 
answer. Nor do Lenin and Stalio 
Perhaps Freud does; he called 
“the death wish.” 
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OUR FOURTH DECADE 


\ THE LONG ESSAY which concludes War and Peace, 

Tolstoy observed that historical events become clearer 
ad clearer the further one is removed from them. To the 
elfth-century European, the Crusades were an intense 
ligious and political movement. By the nineteenth cen- 
uy, the mass demographic and economic upheavals of 
the Crusades were recognized as part of a larger pattern, 
adesign which saw the many-faceted expansion of the 
furope artificially contracted in the Dark Ages. The 
pssion of St. Bernard and the gallantry of Richard 
(oeur-de-Lion became the material of artists and writers; 
o the historian, the Crusades are now the indispensable 
prelude to the Ages of Exploration and Imperialism. 

We wish we had the same perspective to view THE 
\ew LEADER as we enter our fourth decade. For thirty 
years now, readers have been asking: “What is your 
line’? What are you? Socialist? Liberal? Anti-Commu- 
ust? Political? Non-partisan?” Our answers have per- 
foree seemed vague. We believed that human life and 
lignity were precious in every part of the world; we 
preached democracy as an end, as well as a means to 
wal justice; our ultimate faith was in “the Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the World”; we appealed to 
nen of good will in all lands, classes and parties to join 
inthe critical examination and pursuit of these goals. Such 
‘atements of principle somehow never quite defined the 
work we were doing. Now, looking backward, we are 
oly beginning to see our place in the larger pattern. 

Our first decade (1924-1933) was, most definitely, the 
age of Coolidge and Hoover. To be sure, THE NEW 
LEADER criticized the faulty structure of peace, attacked 
be false prophets Mussolini and Stalin, and warned 
‘zanst the coming strangulation of freedom in Germany. 
But the main emphasis was on the weakness and injustice 
ofthe American economy—an economy built not for con- 
‘umption but for profit,.a system shot through with specu- 
lation and greed, a way of life which at its prosperous 
peaks had kept the farmer submerged and the worker 
morganized. We did not elect LaFollette in 1924, but 
many of the reforms we stumped for that first year are 
law of the land today, and many others—like a 
ational health program—are not far off. 

Between 1934 and 1943, our spotlight shifted over- 
as; it has never quite returned. Our second decade is 
_ the one of which we are most proud, even though 

> pethaps, because) we were most alone in those 
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days. We fought furiously against Nazism and Japanese 
militarism, but we also battled Bolshevism with new 
urgency. We rejected both the anti-Communists who 
preached isolationism or appeasement of Nazism, and 
the anti-Nazis who thought Stalin’s GPU a fit ally in the 
struggle against Hitler’s Gestapo. In the single event 
which, even today, best epitomizes the crisis of our time. 
we fought both the Fascist and the Communist murderers 
of the Spanish Republic—and we condemned even more 
vigorously the inert leaders of the West who allowed 
free Spain to die. If, as World War II drew to its frustrat- 
ing climax, there existed a solid core of democrats as 
eager to stop Stalinism as they were to bury Fascism, we 
like to think our work in the decade preceding was 
partly responsible. 

Our main effort between 1944 and 1953 was to activate 
a public opinion on Soviet Communism which always 
seemed two or three years behind political necessity, and, 
in some cases, twenty years behind historical reality. Our 
effort in those years was educational rather than agita- 
tional, exploring the new social and economic problems 
of Asia and Europe, the new political relations within the 
Soviet bloc, the new capabilities and instrumentalities of 
American democracy. But we also fought—for greater 
understanding of our democratic allies overseas, for 
humane and realistic aid in building democratic institu- 
tions in the former Axis states, for sharp distinctions 
between international Bolshevism and the oppressed 
peoples of Russia, China and the satellite states. We are 
proud, too, of our relentless exposure of Communist in- 
filtration at home, coupled with a continuous opposition 
to ignorant demagogues and vigilantes who play cheap 
politics with the security of our democracy. 

These last years are so close to us that the precise 
measure of our success eludes us. The vast new challenges 
of our fourth decade dwarf the accomplished solutions of 
many problems we had to face in our first three. In the 
thermonuclear age, we cannot afford, like Lot’s wife. te 
look back too long. We can only approach the future 
with the same cantankerous pragmatism that has served 
us in the past, and with the unbroken resolution to be 
always a goad to the bedeviled, the forgetful, the merci- 
less and the irresponsible, always a forum for the new, 
the unexplored, the suppressed and the heretical. His- 
tory—which is the totality of individual human con- 
sciences—will inscribe our place in greater designs. 

















WRITERS and WRITING 


Mumford: The Prophet as Statesman 


In the Name of Sanity. 
By Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace. 244 pp. $3.75. 


Lewis Mumrord is a high-minded 
man, with a deep moral purpose; he 
also commands a strong admonitory 
style. This has naturally led to his 
being hailed as a prophet for our 
times. And, in a sense, his is indeed 
a prophetic voice. In this book, a col- 
lection of essays originally published 
separately from 1947 to 1954, he 
bears vigorous witness against the 
corruptions and idolatries of the age, 
against the mechanization of life, 
against dehumanization and deper- 
sonalization, against callousness and 
inhumanity, against the “reign of 
Caliban.” He is aware that “the hu- 
man situation is always desperate,” 
that “man’s life is by nature precari- 
ous and mutable,” and that man can 
neither understand nor fulfil himself 
in simply naturalistic terms. He has 
some very cogent things to say about 
the contemporary problem of crisis 
and renewal in the arts. Throughout, 
he strives to champion the freedom 
of the human spirit against mass 
society and the machine-run-wild. 
All this is emphatically to the 
good, but unfortunately Mr. Mum- 
ford vitiates his own claim to the 
prophet’s mantle by his pretensions 
in another and very different direc- 
tion. No prophet, so far as I know, 
ever set himself up as a statesman 
with a four-point program for con- 
verting the Assyrian through an “ap- 
peal to reason,” thereby establishing 
“world government.” Yet, that is 
precisely what Mr. Mumford essays 
for our time. He aspires to be guide 
and counselor to the nation at this 
critical moment of its history. And 
since Mr. Mumford appears to be in 
dead earnest about this role, it is on 
this level that he must be judged, at 
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MUMFORD: LOVE CONQUERS ALL 


least so far as this book is concerned. 
A reading of the book should con- 
vince even his admirers that, as an 
adviser on contemporary world af- 
fairs, Mr. Mumford is to be listened 
to only with the gravest reservations. 

Mr. Mumford is a yes-or-no, all-or- 
nothing man, who knows no qualifi- 
cations or distinctions and has noth- 
ing but contempt for the limitations 
reality places upon the imagination. 
In politics, such absolutist thinking 
is particularly dangerous. Almost 
every page of Mr. Mumford’s book is 
evidence of this fact. 

Mr. Mumford’s picture of contem- 
porary America is a gross caricature 
that ill comports with his plea for 
sanity. He sees the country in the 
grip of “galloping fascism,” being 
rapidly converted into a 
state” where “reason is cowed by 


“police 


governmental purges and subverted 
by irrational measures for counter- 
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net, are something purely extrinsic 
stich the Soviet leaders are free to 
uke up or lay aside at will; and as 
though what keeps us and Russia 
gart is our addiction to “mammon- 
sm and mechanism,” which presum- 
ily alienates the less “materialistic” 
sit in the Kremlin. All this Mr. 
Yumford presents to us quite sol- 
ely “in the name of sanity”! 

Js there any need for taking these 
ntasies seriously? Are they not, it 
ny be asked, merely innocent illu- 
ions, the naive dreams of a clois- 
red philosopher remote from the 
dairs of the world? But Mr. Mum- 
ford is no cloistered philosopher, and 
the most innocent of illusions have 
away of becoming dangerous when 
they are made to serve as a guide to 
practical action. What Mr. Mum- 
ford’s illusions lead to may be gath- 
eed from the conclusions he himself 
reaches in a communication to the 
New York Times (March 28, 1954), 
vhich must have been written just 
about when this book was being pre- 
pared for the press. In it, he says: 

“There are many alternative 
courses to the policy to which we 
have committed ourselves, practically 
without debate. The worst of these 
alternatives, submission to Commu- 
tist totalitarianism, would still be 
fr wiser than the final destruction 
of civilization.” 

There you have it: It is better to 
‘ubmit to totalitarian slavery than 
to take the chance of all-out war, 
which might destroy civilization! 
When the illusions of “conciliation” 
and “world government” lead to such 
‘onclusions, they are no longer inno- 
cnt; they serve, however much 
against Mr. Mumford’s intention and 
desire, to promote the Kremlin’s 
‘trategy of breaking our will to free- 
dom by brandishing the dreadful 
‘pecter of the atom bomb. Against 
such demoralizing counsel we can 
only repeat the truly American maxim 
Which serves as the motto of the 
_ New Hampshire and which 

ent Dickey of Dartmouth re- 
gai the text of a stirring 
* “Live free or die!” 
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Mr. Mumford’s reasoning is not 
only corrupted by his basic defeat- 
ism (remember the radical teachers 
group in France which in 1939 de- 
clared, “Better live as slaves than die 
as heroes”) ; it is also vitiated by his 
utter failure to understand the com- 
plex and paradoxical relation be- 
tween love and power in the real 
world. In his communication to the 
New York Times, Mr. Mumford con- 
tinues immediately after the passage 
just quoted: 

“As for the best of these alterna- 
tives, a policy of working firmly to- 
ward justice and cooperation and 
free intercourse with all other peo- 
ples, in the faith that love begets love 
as surely as hatred begets hatred, 
would, in all probability, be the one 
instrument capable of piercing the 
strong political armor of our present 
enemies.” (Italics supplied.) 

“Love,” in Mr. Mumford’s philoso- 
phy, is apparently capable of accom- 
plishing anything, even of melting the 
hearts of the men in the Kremlin to 
the point where they will: abandon 
their courses, while 
“power” achieves anything 
worthwhile. The same extravagant 
notion is reiterated in various forms 
on several occasions in this book. 
Thus, Mr. Mumford assures us: “Our 
works of love have marvelously suc- 
ceeded; witness the rebuilding of 
Europe under the Marshall Plan. But 
our works of power have miserably 
failed.” Have they really? Without 
the atom bomb (as Mr. Churchill re- 
cently took the trouble to explain), 
we would hardly have been in a posi- 
tion to launch the Marshall Plan, 
since Europe would very probably 
have been overrun by Soviet armies. 
So strangely do the “works of love” 
depend upon “works of power” in the 


aggressive 
never 


real world. 
And is the 


love” and 


distinction between 
“works of “works of 
power” after all so clear and abso- 
lute? Was the Marshall Plan con- 
ceived purely as a “work of love” 
with no ingredient of power and no 
consideration of self-interest? And 


is the atom bomb simply an instru- 


ment of naked power, with no rele- 
vance at all to the issues of freedom 
and slavery, totalitarianism and 
democracy? Amid the actualities of 
history, Mr. Mumford’s version of 
love as a substitute for power trans- 
forms love into irresponsibility. How 
the “impossible” claim of love may 
become relevant to the actual life of 
man in society without being fool- 
ishly reduced to a simple possibility, 
Reinhold Niebuhr has shown in his 
many writings; to Mr. Mumford, 
however, the old naive and nebulous 
“love-idealism” still appeals as the 
highest wisdom of mankind. 

But Mr. Mumford’s root error is 
his pseudo-apocalypticism, his fin-du- 
mondeism, to use a phrase introduced 
by Sidney Hook some years ago. His 
basic position is that the so-called 
“East-West” conflict leads straight 
to all-out atomic war and that against 
the atom bomb there is no defense, 
so that the total extermination of 
mankind is imminent. He is, it seems 
to me, wrong on both counts, as 
Hanson W. Baldwin and others have 
pointed out.2 But more important 
than any mistaken guess as to the 
outcome of the cold war is the psy- 
chology of fin-du-mondeism as Mr. 
Mumford exhibits it. This psychology 
of an imminent atomic “end of the 
world” breeds panic and hysteria, in 
which neither realistic thinking nor 
effective action is possible. All that 
remains is to strike an all-or-nothing 
attitude—“There is no half-way point 
along the road to world cooperation 
at which we may safely stop. .. . 
Today, it is a question of All or 
Nothing”—which in 


course, always means nothing. Mr. 


practice, of 
Mumford’s defeatism is the other 
side of his pseudo-apocalypticism. 

A more profound, and at the same 
time more realistic, view of the criti- 
cal situation in which we and the 
free world find ourselves today would 
not fail to recognize that neither with 
high-minded ideals nor with the atom 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
> Hanson W. Baldwin, “‘Let’s Quit Talking Non- 


sense About the Cold War,’* Saturday Evening 
Post, September 11, 1954, 





MUMFORD CONTINUED 


bomb are we in a position to coerce 
history and force it to accept our 
“All.” We simply have to learn the 
hardest lesson which history teaches: 
that history knows no final solutions. 
no “All or Nothing.” 


“It is not cynical to be realistic,” 


Koestler’s Inner Struggle 


The Invisible Writing. Reviewed by Michael Polanyi 
By Arthur Koestler. Physicist and philosopher, Manchester 
Macmillan, 431 pp. $5.00. University; author, “Logic of Liberty” 


Mr. Baldwin, in the article already 
referred to, reminds us in quite a 
Niebuhrian vein. “. . . And the sooner 
Americans learn that there is no final 
solution and that there is no absolute 
security, the better for the world. 
When we talk about a solution of all 
the world’s problems, we are talking 
about the millennium. History shows 
there is never a final solution. . . . 
We must have wisdom and patience. 


THIS WOULD BE a simpler story but 
for the fact that, in a sense, its action 
overtakes the narrator in the very 
process of telling it. It starts in 1931, 
when, overwhelmed by disgust with 
ihe unrighteousness of existing soci- 
ety, the author joined the Communist 
party in its historic mission of estab- 
lishing a socialist and classless society 
—a state of perfection to be achieved 


ness of the over-all transformation 
following his first change of heart, 
and he is rather proud of it when 
comparing this gradual reorientation 
with the kind of conversion which, 
after a first genuine crisis, .“saves 
further labor by buying a whole 
packet of ready-made beliefs and te. 
places one set of dogmas by another,” 
However, these contemptuous words 


a.sense of history, and the knowledge by a process of merciless necessity. (which would convict, for example,a By 

that there are no permanent solutions Anguish and horror shook him some- _ St. Augustine of intellectual dishon- 
to global problems in the world of times but never made him swerve: esty) merely reflect the difference be § ity 
man.” for to him the march of historic ne- | tween religious and _ metaphysical : 
But if history cannot be coerced to _cessity alone was real, and the suffer- _ conversion. The former may—though wri 
accept our solutions, it may yet be ings, betrayals and humiliations on _ perhaps not necessarily—be instanla- by 
beguiled and “managed,” if we have which it marched were negligible— neous and comprehensive; the latter & yet 
but the realism and wisdom to do so. mere footprints in the sand. is necessarily only gradual and per & the 
Partial, provisional, tentative solu- Yet, he was not a good Commu- haps must ever remain incomplete. 193 
tions, abhorrent though they are to nist, for he was never quite at peace It is like the changeover, by some whe 
the idealist, may prove possible of | with his own unscrupulous role, or one born blind and given sight in & nal 
achievement and at critical moments sufficiently watchful to prevent his _ later life, from a tactile to a visible Jf Spa 
may make all the difference in the shame and indignation from accumu- world. Novices of sight must slowly — p 
world for the men who labor and lating and gradually silting up the _ learn to use and trust their eyes, and at, 
suffer in history. To meet the dread- flow of his devotion. Whence, we — they may not arrive at trusting them tren 
ful menace of Communist totalitari- might think, there followed a break fully. Similarly, a mind trained to & it] 
anism, it is vain to look to “world with the party seven years later as unmask moral forces as sloppy or he 
government” panaceas or the magic __ the happy end of it all. hypocritical ideologies by interpre: "ss 
cure-all of “love”; all we have to fall But this is not what happened, and _ing human affairs wholly in terms o of ( 
back upon is judicious combinations Mr. Koestler now tells us what did. interest, power and historic necessity ne 
of military and non-military means, | While awaiting death in Franco’s cannot suddenly reverse this manné . 
in both of which “love” and “power” prison, he underwent a conversion of seeing things. The less so since &  ¢ 
are compounded beyond our ability from a scientific to a mystical view _—s moral forces can never account wholly J ¢s) 
to distinguish and separate. We need _ of the universe. He saw reality traced for public affairs, but can only fe rs 
be under no illusions as to the final- _in invisible writing to be deciphered — seen operating in conjunction wit pe 
ity or perfection of our solutions: At only by the gift of grace. But this material forces; they are suspendd 7 
the very climax of the Civil War, vision, which destroyed his Marxism __ in an illogical balance which conflis ae 
Lincoln, in his Second Inaugural, re- _at the core, did not equip him with _ with their inherent claim to absolute a 
minded the nation that over and any alternative interpretative frame- | supremacy and must therefore ever ee 
above and beyond the purposes of work. It made him neither love capi- remain problematical. Having be Be 
both North and South “the Almighty _talism nor solve any of the problems _ trained to penetrate through bees " 
has his own purpose.” But he was from which he had originally turned _— defined _ structure of morality-cu" 
quick to add: “With firmness in the to Communism. So he had to go on _ interest to the hard contours of 8 ie 
right, as God gives us to see the right, using his Marxist claws and fangs purely materialist theory, you wi] me 
let us strive on to finish the work we even though his taste had turned _ never be able to regain confi m ft 
are in. . . .” This is still the best vegetarian. in your former spongy conceplist Be: 
wisdom for our time—and the coun- Recalling his experiences today, of reality, however violently " Bas 

sel of sanity. Mr. Koestler is struck by the slow- may now be repelled by the inhumet 
Octo 
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KOESTLER: A GIFT OF GRACE 


ity of its sharp-edged alternative. 

That is why Mr. Koestler went on 
writing book after book, fascinated 
by the subject of man and morality, 
yet never revealing until this last one 
the decisive spiritual experience of 
1937 which has since determined his 
whole literary purpose. In his origi- 
nal account of his imprisonment in 
Spain (Dialogue with Death), this 
experience was not more than hinted 
at, and even today he finds it “ex- 
ttemely embarrassing” to write about 
it. Indeed, while throughout the book 
he quotes without any sign of embar- 
rassment his own classic formulations 
of Communist logic, to which he had 
been committed for so long, it is only 
when he confesses to his experience 
of divine grace that he becomes un- 
tay and tongue-tied. It is clear that, 
ven now, he regards the fatal errors 
fa “rational, materialistic way of 
thinking” as intellectually far more 
tspectable than the truths about a 
higher order of reality arrived at by 
illowing himself “to surrender and 
creep back into the warm protective 
womb of faith.” 

The torment of this inner conflict 
and a noble striving to resolve it have 
filled the life of Mr. Koestler and 
Biven life to his writings through all 

years. His last volume, which 
— this long-drawn-out conflict, 
mtinues also, somewhat paradoxi- 
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cally, to illustrate it. For example, he 
compares pre-Stalin Communism 
with early Christianity (“the spirit- 
ual springtide that carried the pure 
and humble toward the  millen- 
nium”); while earlier in the book 
he speaks of the Communist plays 
which swept Berlin in 1931, at the 
very place and moment at which he 
originally joined the Communist 
party, as the perfect “apotheosis of 
inhumanity.” His unresolved inner 
conflict overtakes the narrator here 
in the very act of telling its history. 

This struggle between two rival 
interpretations of man extends be- 
yond the range of political issues and 
reappears even more sharply in the 
psychological analysis of moral im- 
pulses. Mr. Koestler says that his 
mystical experience of 1937 made 
him realize that the ethical substance 
of man was debased by a psycho- 
analytical interpretation of his mo- 
tives and that, accordingly, Arrival 
and Departure (published in 1943) 
served as his vindication of man’s 
moral autonomy. “The hero,” we 
read, “who has been made to see on 
the psychiatrist’s couch that his belief 
‘in big words and little flags’ has 


- been an illusion, his courage vanity, 


his self-sacrifice the effect of re- 
pressed guilt, is apparently cured of 
these unreasonable attitudes. Yet, 
after the cure, he once more volun- 
teers for a dangerous and self-sacri- 
ficing mission, driven by an urge 
which emanates from his untouchable 
core, beyond psychological causation 
and beyond the grasp of reason.” 

But what about the masterly psy- 
choanalytical account of Peter 
Slavek’s resistance to torture as a 
direct outcome of his desire to punish 
himself for gouging out his young 
brother’s eyes with a boat-hook at 
the age of 5? Shall we now regard 
this analysis as illusory? Surely, the 
gory boat-hook must remain part of 
the story. We cannot just laugh it off 
as a bit of analyst’s luck. 

Of course, in a novel the two 
aspects of mind, the caused and the 
uncaused, may confront each other 
mysteriously, leaving us pondering 


over an unsolved problem. They may 
and they do—unforgettably. But, if 
so, the novel can hardly be said to 
teach what its author now attributes 
to it. 

Actually, Mr. Koestler does not 
profess this thesis wholeheartedly 
even in his present book. For again 
he writes that “complete dedication 
to a cause was for me a physical ne- 
cessity, my only haven from a nag- 
ging sense of guilt which early child- 
hood had implanted. . . .” Once more, 
it would seem, the story overtakes 
the author in the act of its narration, 
and we close the book with Mr. 
Koestler’s two conflicting consciences, 
the scientific and the spiritual, still 
locked in uncertain combat, leaving 
the scene together swaying toward an 
unknown consummation. 

Yet, this inconsistency contributes 
once more to the illuminating pow- 
ers of the book, by demonstrating the 
very conflict which it describes. By 
allowing it to remain unresolved, the 
author gives a much truer account of 
his position than he would have given 
had he tried harder to eliminate it. 

For man’s reason is unstable at its 
present level of self-consciousness. 
We have. plucked from the Tree a 
second Apple which has blotted out 
our knowledge of good and evil. De- 
prived a second time of our inno- 
cence, we have been driven from a 
Garden which was at least a fool’s 
paradise. And so we start on a_re- 
newed search for God even while, like 
Old Adam, we hide from His call. 
This book describes a memorable 
episode in this secular game of hide- 
and-seek. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Offers Clues to Analysis 
Of McCarthyite Psychology 


In Anatole Shub’s review of the book, Mc- 
Carthy and the Communists [THE New Leaper, 
September 6], he asks two questions: “1. What 
within this man makes him what he is? ... 
2. What is the nature of the disease in our 
society which has enabled so many respectable 
people to tolerate him and his ways for so 
long?” 

He will find his answers in Erich Fromm’s 
book, Escape from Freedom, which deals with 
the psychology of the totalitarian mind—especi- 
ally the chapters on “Mechanisms of Escape,” 
“Authoritarianism,” and “Psychology of Na- 
zism.” Fromm uses the term “sado-masochistic 
ambivalence.” He says in part that the “most 
frequent forms” of masochistic strivings are 
“feelings of inferiority, powerlessness and indi- 
vidual insignificance.” 

As I see it, many people do not understand 
what Communism or a Communist really is in 
1954. They fear the unknown, and when they 
fear, they hate. They are willing to allow 
Superman to take them to war to get rid of 
that fear. They are grown people who are not 
mentally mature enough to stand on their own 
two feet and be individually responsible in a 
democracy—an adult form of government. 

You see these child-adults every day. They 
know all the batting averages, but they don’t 
know whom they’re voting for or the issues that 
concern their very bread and butter. Just let 
them have fun and remain ignorant—Superman 
will take care of everything. 

Chicago ARTHUR J. JOHNSON 


Chamberlin Defends His Attack 
On Policies of Mendés-France 


E. F. Helms, in THe New Leaper of Sep- 
tember 27, takes issue with my suggestion that 
French Premier Mendés-France may be remem- 
bered in history as Mendés-Moscow. Circum- 
stantial evidence for this possibility may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 
non-Com- 
munist who received the votes of the French 
Communists when appointed Premier. For the 
record, he said he did not want those votes, 
but the Communists presumably knew what they 
were doing when they voted for him. 

2. The strategy of the Soviet and Red 
Chinese delegations at Geneva was clearly 
geared to the objective of bringing down the 
Laniel-Bidault Cabinet and_ substituting a 
Mendés-France Cabinet. 

3. Mendés-France killed EDC with the de- 
cisive help of the hundred Communist votes. 
This was an avowed primary objective of Soviet 
and international Communist policy. 


1. Mendés-France was the first 


4. Mendés-France was very ready to make 
concessions to Molotov and Chou Endaj g 
Geneva. He would make no concessions 1) 
Spaak, Adenauer and other representatives ¢j 
free nations at Brussels. 

5. One of the first acts of the Mendés-Franc 
Cabinet was to fire the anti-Communist Pari 
police chief, Jean Baylot. 

6. The journalistic support for Mendés-Fran: 
comes from newspapers that are anti-Americar 
and neutralist in tone, like Le Monde anj 
L’Express. If a Communist France is beyon 
Moscow’s achievement now, a neutralist France. 
acting as a roadblock to effective Western de. 
fense, is a fairly satisfactory alternative fron 
the Kremlin’s standpoint. 

Cambridge, Mass. Wititam Henry Cuamprniy 


Says Coexistence Debate Shows 
W ords Have Lost Their Meaning: 


The debate between Irving Brown and Reir- 
hold Niebuhr on “coexistence” [THe Nev 
LEADER, October 4] should reinforce the views 
of Stuart Chase, Hayakawa and others who be 
lieve words have lost their precise meanings 
Neither Brown nor Niebuhr wants World Wa 
III; nor does either man favor appeasemett 
Both men believe in free-world solidarity; both 
believe that some negotiation with the Soviet 
should be attempted wherever hard, real settle 
ments are possible. Why, then, the debate! 
Because Niebuhr is addressing himself to 
existence as a minimal description of non-war 
like reality, while Brown is arguing about the 
word as he hears it in Europe, i.e. as a de 
ceptive slogan employed by Communists at 
neutralists. The fact is that we have coexist! 
with Communism for 37 years, and may {et 
many years to come. Yet, that still does 1! 
tell us in what manner and under what terms 
future coexistence should proceed. There, ! 
think, is where the debate should begin. 
Salt Lake City Joun P. Fars! 


Supports Dallin’s Article > 
Asking “Is France Our Ally! 


In the discussion entitled “Is France Oe 
Ally?” [THe New Leaner, July 26], | this 
the correctness of David J. Dallin’s point ™ 
be missed if we concentrate on the accuracy 
the German Socialist youth organization's cla 
that 46,000 Germans lost their lives fighting * 
Indo-China. The official French casualty figt* 
show that the total number of men killed fv 
1945 to May 31, 1954 (a few months belo 
the end of the war) was 34,000. Of these he 


were native Vietnamese; of the balance, 


: . lest 
Union forces consisted of Germans, Sene# 
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\r, Dallin remains true: German losses were 
guch greater than those of the French. Actual 
french losses were about 150 men per year, 
yeording to their own official figures. France 
yas not defeated in Indo-China by losses in 
manpower and money; she never really did 
ay fighting. What she did is keep up a con- 
gant fire of complaint about the enormous 
“drain” of fighting the Communists, and as a 
reult obtained enough money from America to 
nake a substantial profit on the war. Nominally, 
America paid 80 per cent of the war’s cost. A 
comparison with American losses in Korea is 
therefore not an apt one. The U.S. lost more 
men in Korea in one week than France lost 
in Indo-China in eight years. 

Mendés-France rose to the Premiership on a 
wave of “peaceful coexistence,” appeasement 
of Moscow and Peking, anti-Americanism and 
Gemanophobia. He advocated a policy of sur- 
tender in Indo-China as far back as 1950, 
which indicates that Anatole Shub, who took 
the affirmative side in this discussion, is in 
etor when he says that the truce in Korea 
brought about the Indo-China débacle. More- 
over, it comes with ill grace to lay the blame 
on America for a Korean truce based on the 
Thitty-eighth Parallel. It was our allies, Eng- 
land and France, who regarded crossing the 
Thitty-eighth Parallel as “aggression.” Didn’t 
they know that there would be increased pres- 
sure elsewhere, because we are dealing with a 
malevolent enemy who moves from one position 
to another ? 

No one in this discussion has accused 
Mendés-France of “treason.” “Treason” is con- 
scious working for the enemy. And Mendés- 
France is no more treasonable than Chamber- 
lain was at Munich. It was the Foreign Minister 
of Vietnam who cried: “We were betrayed.” 
And the Czechs said as much in 1938. Treason 
'$ not to be confused with political error, 
shortsightedness, moral weakness, cowardice, 
pacifism or just plain stupidity. 

Is the economic situation in France or her 
huge slums responsible for the present diffi- 
culty? The answer is No. France is now at the 
highest peak of production in its history. Its 
psychological and political doldrums are not 
due to poverty. Sweden and Switzerland have 
comparatively good housing, but are neutralist. 
ltaly, which has housing as bad as France, 
was for EDC. Can we cure this situation with 
more billions of dollars? The answer again is 
No. America never bought an ally in World 
War I or World War II. There are no super- 
markets for buying allies. The quicker this is 
realized, the better off we will be. 

Finally, the U.S. is not “abandoning” any 
ally. “Neutralism” is isolationism and aban- 
donment. The onus is not on America to prove 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


that we did not desert France; the onus is on 
France to prove that she will not desert every- 
body. And we have a right to ask for con- 
vincing proof. 


Forest Hills, N. Y. BERNARD HERMAN 


Scholarship of Russian Democrats 
Provides Much Enlightenment 


Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s article on the Ryumin 
case [THE New Leaper, October 4] is another 
reminder of how much we in the free world 
can gain from the scholarship of Russian demo- 
crats. Because of Popular Front infiltration of 
American journalism during the Thirties, many 
fine Russian scholars were deprived of the 
audience they deserved. As far as I know, you 
are one of .the few publications which has con- 
sistently made available to your readers the 
expert services of such astute observers as 
Nicolaevsky, Raphael Abramovitch, David Dal- 
lin, Michael Karpovich and Solomon Schwarz 
—who still understand Russia better than a 
thousand U.S. 
trained “experts.” 


Bethesda, Md. 


correspondents and _hastily- 


GeEorcE N. ALEXANDER 


Correction 


Due to an unfortunate error, the review of 
Charlotte Mew’s Collected Poems in the Sep- 
tember 27 New LEADER was credited to “Michel 
Farrar.” The correct name is Michel Farano. 
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of his “Spotlight 
New York” 


Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 


WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 





BRANDT’S 


MAYFAIR 


Tth Ave. at 47th 











THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Technicolor 


Starring 
Humphrey BOGART ¢ Jose FERRER 
Van JOHNSON © Fred MacMURRAY 
LATE SHOW TONIGHT pam enrecemoemnant 








“UNCOMMONLY 
POWERFUL, _ 
EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


i " : . — 


AN ELIA KAZAN PRODUCTION 


cosuring KARL MALDEN - LEE J. COBB 


with ROD STEIGER - PAT HENNING 


wos nvedvceg EVA MARIE SAINT 


Produced by SAM SPIEGEL * Screen Play by BUDD SCHULBERG 
Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN + Directed by ELIA KAZAN 


Bway & 45th St. 


DOORS OPEN 


9:45 A.M. 


The New Leader 














VE 
| to FIGHT 


MENTAL ILLNESS 








@ 


Send your Contribution 
to “Mental Health” 
c/o your Postmaster 


_ ————— 

















Outstanding New Books from HARCOURT, BRACE 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
Carl Sandburg’s 


long-awaited one-volume 


LINCOLN 


CARL SANDBURG 


More than a hundred thousand people have already pur- 
chased Sandburg’s magnificent life of Lincoln in the 
original six-volume edition. This biography has become 
the standard work on the subject and has been called 
“the greatest historical biography of our generation.” 
Now, after years of labor, Sandburg has literally “dis- 


a tilled the essence’’ of his monumental work to produce 
OneVolume Edition. the most readable and definite one-volume Lincoln 
ever published. 








“Here is a book for reading aloud in the parlors of 
America, It is for all ages and all peoples. It is a colossus 
of a work, by a creative genius who enables us to know, to 
weep and laugh with, to feel and understand a great man 
Contains 800 pages, including 100 in the total and ultimate sense, and in terms of his own 
photographs, over 15 line draw- times. . . . There is no substitute for owning and reading 
ings, striking endpapers in color. this book, and now that it is available in this form no home 
Handsome format; rich library can be so poor as to be without it, no public library so 
binding stamped in red and gold. budget-lean as to preclude it from its shelves.” —W ILLIAM 
$7.50 TARG, Philadelphia Inquirer 























Lewis Mumford's 
IN THE NAME OF SANITY 


In an era when hate, fear, suspicion and violence are the norm, and 
not the exception, Lewis Mumford speaks “in the name of sanity.” 
He describes how our national security has come to rely almost en- 
tirely on ever more destructive weapons; and how our artistic and 
political life has come to mirror—encourage, even—the elements 
of barbarism and demoralization in our society. IN THE NAME 
OF SANITY is a book for the men and women of good will who 
want to think and act courageously. “Mr. Mumford’s agile pen main- 
tains the same high level of good writing and critical insight which 
his readers have learned to expect....This book has much to 
offer those in search of an understanding of a basis of the deep 
anxieties and terrible dilemmas of contemporary life and history.” 
—Book Find Club News. $3.75. 


At all bookstores ° HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 














